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The  four  subjects  reproduced  in  this 
beautiful  four  leaf  art  calendar  are 
painted  in  a  new  strong  style. 
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The  calendar  pages 
are  exact  replicas  of 
extraordinary  paint- 
ings of  four  beautiful 
girls  in  graceful  poses 
amid  seasonable  sur- 
roundings. The  illus- 
tration here  gives  but 
little  idea  of  the  deli- 
cate, harmonious 
blending  of  colors  in 
this  "Outdoor  Girl" 
picture. 

'*Swif  t's  Premium"  Cal- 
endar was  never  before  so 
novel  and  attractive. 
Sent  to  Einy  address  for 

—  10c  in  coin  or  Uo  S. 

stamps  (in  Canada  10c 

extra  on  account  of  duty) 
Or— Trade-Mark  end  of 

five  "Swift's  Premium" 

Oleomargarine  cartons. 
Or— Parchment  circle  in 

top  of  a  jar  of  "Swift's 

Premium" Sliced  Bacon, 
Or— Ten     Wool  Soap 

wrappers. 
Or— Six    Maxine  Elliott 

Toilet  Soap  wrappers. 
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"Swift>  Premium"  Ham 

Do  not  parboil  "Swift's  Premium"  Ham  before  laroiling  or  frying.     It  will  be  mild  flavored 

and  tender  if  parboiling  is  omitted. 

Swift  &  Company,  4118  Packers'  Avenue,  Chicago 
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POLITICIANS  AND  THE   SENSE   OF  HUMOR 


By  Henry  S.  Pritchett 


|UR  age  is  that  of  the  expert. 
The  poHtician — if  that  term 
is  used  in  the  true  sense — 
is  the  most  important  ex- 
pert whose  services  a  free 
people  can  make  use  of,  for 
the  politician  is  selected  to  organize  and 
conduct  the  government  of  a  State  or  a 
nation  in  such  way  as  to  conserve  its  safe- 
ty, its  peace,  and  its  progress.  Have  we 
in  America  any  politicians  who  are  en- 
titled to  be  considered  real  experts?  What 
are  the  qualities  which  are  essential  to  the 
expert  practice  of  this  profession,  for  pol- 
itics is,  or  at  least  it  ought  to  be  in  a  de- 
mocracy, the  noblest  and  most  honored  of 
all  professions? 

As  a  people  we  stand  face  to  face  to-day 
with  these  questions.  And  when  these 
are  answered,  when  the  essential  qualities 
which  the  expert  must  possess  are  agreed 
upon,  there  still  remains  the  hardest  ques- 
tion of  all :  Where  can  the  American  find 
politicians  so  qualified? 

There  have  been  many  attempts  in  the 
political  journals  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions during  these  late  months,  and  in 
these  piping  times  nearly  all  journals  are 
political  in  the  party  sense.  The  week- 
lies, with  few  exceptions,  have  been  swept 
bodily  into  the  sea  of  personal  politics, 
and  many  of  the  monthlies  are  dragging 
their  anchors. 

The  trouble  about  the  answers  to  these 
questions  that  one  finds  in  these  excel- 
lent publications  lies  in  the  personal  form 
in  which  they  are  given.  They  are  like 
the  patent-medicine  advice  to  the  man 
who  thinks  he  has  many  diseases.  All  is 
comprehended  in  the  simple  formula  — 
take  me ! 

There  has  been  only  one  thing  in  which 
all  these  authorities  have  agreed,  and  that 
is  that,  whatever  the  qualities  of  the  great 
politician  are,  Lincoln  had  them.  There 
are  more  different  kinds  of  poHticians  to- 
day who  describe  themselves  as  the  simon- 
pure  followers  of  Abraham  Lincoln  than 
have  ever  appeared  at  one  time  in  all  our 


previous  history.  And  the  interesting  part 
about  all  this  is  that  they  are  generally 
quite  honest  and  serious  in  their  beUef. 
It  is  altogether  wrong  to  conclude  that  all 
these  excellent  gentlemen  are  insincere. 
On  the  contrary,  when  a  gentleman  with 
political  aspirations  gets  fairly  started  on 
a  warm  campaign,  it  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  make  himself  believe  that 
he  is  not  only  treading  Lincoln's  path, 
but  that  he  is  on  a  hot  trail.  This  is,  of 
course,  made  easier  for  the  politician  when 
sympathetic  and  admiring  friends  burn 
the  right  incense  under  his  nose.  It  is  a 
rare  man  that  could  resist  the  suggestion 
that  he  alone  can  save  the  country  after 
a  few  hundred  patriots  have  assured  him 
of  the  fact. 

And  all  this  brings  us  back  to  the  orig- 
inal question :  Are  there  any  fundamental 
qualities  which  a  politician  must  have  and 
without  which  he  cannot  serve  the  public 
in  a  high  place?  What  are  the  indispen- 
sables?  Or,  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the 
campaigners,  what  prime  qualities  did 
Lincoln  have  which  have  made  him  pre- 
eminent among  politicians? 

Expressed  in  its  lowest  terms,  a  man 
must  have  two  qualities  if  the  people  are 
to  trust  him  as  a  poHtical  leader^ — he  must 
have  moral  purpose  and  he  must  be  able 
to  think  straight. 

There  is  a  simple  law  in  mechanics 
which  expresses  the  momentum  of  a  mov- 
ing body  as  equivalent  to  the  mass  mul- 
tiplied into  the  velocity.  The  efficiency 
of  a  man  in  political  leadership  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  some  such  way — it  is  pretty 
nearly  equal  to  his  moral  purpose  mul- 
tiplied into  his  ability  to  think  straight. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  na- 
tions have  suffered  more  at  the  hands  of 
poHticians  who  were  morally  weak,  but 
had  clear  heads,  or  from  those  who  meant 
well  morally,  but  failed  to  think  straight. 
A  dishonest  mind  will  do  as  much  harm  in 
politics  as  a  dishonest  heart.  There  was 
never  a  time  when  straight  thinking  was 
more  necessary  to  our  political  life.  There 
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was  never  a  time  when  high  moral  purpose 
was  more  essential.  No  man  ought  to  be 
taken  for  high  public  leadership  who  has 
not  both.  Efficiency  in  politics  cannot  be 
expressed  in  lower  terms. 

Now,  the  difficulty  does  not  come  in 
finding  men  who  have  this  combination  of 
character  and  intellect.  The  world  is  fair- 
ly supplied  with  such  men,  and  (contrary 
to  a  certain  popular  fallacy)  there  is  a  fair 
proportion  of  such  men  in  public  life  in 
America.  I  have  been  at  one  time  or 
another  thrown  into  close  contact  with 
a  university  faculty,  a  denominational 
association  of  Christian  ministers,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  From 
my  experience  I  would  say  that  the  last- 
named  body  was  morally  and  intellectu- 
ally about  on  the  same  plane  as  the  other 
two.  The  difficulty  does  not  come  in  get- 
ting moral  men  or  intelligent  men  into 
public  life,  or  even  men  who  are  both 
moral  and  intelligent,  although  it  would 
be  far  from  my  thought  to  intimate  for  a 
moment  that  all  the  men  who  become 
prominent  in  public  life  have  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  fundamen- 
tal qualities.  The  difficulty  is  that  even 
these  fundamental  qualities  are  not  alone 
sufficient  to  guide  a  politician  in  the  high- 
est places  of  authority.  Even  when  yoked 
together  in  one  human  soul  they  may  be 
led  into  strange  paths  unless  quickened  by 
another  great  humanizing  quality,  a  whole- 
some sense  of  humor. 

It  is  not  entirely  simple  to  define  what 
is  implied  in  a  true  sense  of  humor.  Very 
naturally  we  have  come  to  think  of  it  as  a 
certain  facility  in  joking,  because  the  abil- 
ity to  joke  nearly  always  accompanies  the 
possession  of  a  true  sense  of  humor.  Then, 
too,  we  all  possess  that  rudimentary  qual- 
ity of  humor  which  enables  us  to  enjoy  a 
joke,  at  least  on  our  companion.  A  much 
smaller  proportion  are  able  to  appreciate, 
even  though  we  do  not  enjoy,  the  joke  on 
ourselves.  All  this  is  one  of  the  common 
characteristics  w^hich  go  with  a  sense  of 
humor.  Not  always.  Some  of  the  great- 
est jokers  have  been  the  least  humorous  of 
men,  and  some  men  who  do  not  joke  at 
all  have  the  sense  of  humor,  in  its  finest 
form.  Perhaps  it  can  be  best  described 
as  that  faculty  of  imagination  so  humane 
and  sympathetic  in  its  nature  that  it  can 
perceive  at  the  same  time  serious  and 


jocose  things.  It  can  feel  the  pathos  of  a 
scene  on  life's  stage  and  yet  have  an  eye 
at  the  same  time  for  the  incongruities  of 
the  actors.  It  is  imagination — but  imag- 
ination endowed  by  a  friendly  human 
spirit.  It  is  the  feel  of  kinship  with  the 
universal  human  soul. 

Now,  the  reason  why  this  sort  of  humane 
imagination  is  so  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful practice  of  politics  lies  in  two  facts. 
First  of  all,  the  politician  more  than  any 
other  man  has  to  do  with  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  The  sense  of  humor  will 
take  off  the  friction  of  his  many-sided 
human  contact.  It  will  temper  sternness 
with  mercy,  ridicule  with  good  nature, 
abuse  with  the  soft  answer.  It  answers 
the  bitter  question  of  the  pharisee  with  a 
parable  and  the  yellow-journal  lie  with  a 
good  story.  It  is  the  best  lubricator  for 
the  machinery  of  civilized  society.  It  is 
the  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin  by  lighting  up  the  good  motives 
as  well  as  the  bad.  Yet,  after  all,  these 
are  external  relations.  Moral  purpose 
and  clear  thinking — and  we  are  assuming 
always  that  our  politician  has  both— can 
be  trusted  in  the  long  run  to  find  the  right 
path  in  these  relations,  even  if  they  lead 
through  some  unnecessary  stony  places. 
But  the  point  at  which  these  two  indis- 
pensables  fail  to  serve  the  politician  is  in 
the  preservation  of  a  true  perspective  of 
himself.  When  once  a  man  has  risen  to 
high  political  station,  when  his  hands  have 
felt  the  thrill  which  comes  with  the  han- 
dling of  the  reins  of  power,  his  real  test 
comes,. for  then  the  subtle  voice  of  praise 
comes  day  by  day  to  his  ear.  As  his  pow- 
er and  influence  grow,  those  about  him 
reflect  back  to  him  more  and  more  the 
things  he  likes  to  hear.  More  and  more 
the  circle  of  those  who  talk  to  him  is  made 
up  of  such  reflectors.  The  process  min- 
isters to  the  growth  of  that  universal 
human  egotism  which  springs  up  only  too 
easily  in  the  noblest  human  soul.  It  dis- 
turbs the  whole  perspective  of  human  re- 
lations. In  all  ages  it  has  been  the  undo- 
ing of  the  wisest  politicians.  Good  and 
true  men  rise  to  eminence  and  are  steril- 
ized by  its  poison.  Neither  good  morals 
nor  high  intelligence  is  proof  against  it. 
For  the  salvation  of  the  political  leader  in 
high  place  from  the  blight  of  the  all-de- 
vouring human  egotism  a  wholesome  sense 
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of  humor  is  the  saving  grace.  It  is  the 
only  antitoxin  which  can  deal  with  the 
microbe  of  egotism. 

No  man  can  appreciate,  unless  he  has 
watched  the  process  day  by  day,  the  con- 
stant stream  of  influence  brought  to  bear 
on  a  President,  a  governor,  a  man  high  in 
party  control,  by  the  steady  ministry  of 
praise,  for  it  is  praise,  not  criticism,  which 
sterilizes  character  and  intellect.  No  other 
influence  which  a  ruler  has  to  face  is  so 
subtle  and  so  difficult  to  resist.  It  is  the 
strong  man's  greatest  danger. 

And  the  politicians  are  right  about  Lin- 
coln. He  is  pre-eminently  the  greatest 
of  our  political  leaders.  But  we  accord 
him  this  praise  not  on  the  ground  of  a 
larger  moral  purpose  and  a  clearer  intel- 
lect than  the  other  leaders  of  his  day. 
Other  men  there  were  in  the  great  polit- 
ical drama  in  which  his  part  lay  whose 
devotion  was  as  great  as  his.  There  were 
those  who  stated  the  case  for  freedom  as 
clearly.  But  the  difference  is  this:  All 
these  leaders — honored  a»  they  are  and  as 
they  deserve  to  be — lost  their  perspective 
at  one  time  or  another.  Lincoln  never 
did.  He  never  took  himself  too  seriously. 
He  never  harbored  the  notion  that  he  was 
indispensable  to  the  country's  progress. 
He  never  deceived  himself  into  thinking 
that  the  whole  American  people  were  pass- 
ing by  when  only  a  brass  band  was  com- 
ing up  the  street.  Above  every  other 
political  leader  of  his  time  he  had  the 
saving  grace  of  a  humane  imagination,  a 
true  sense  of  humor.  It  was  out  of  the 
true  sense  of  perspective  which  this  com- 
bination of  qualities  brought  that  he  was 
able  to  realize  clearly  two  truths  which 
were  vital  to  the  politics  of  his  own  day 
and  which  are  equally  important  to  our 
own:  first,  that  waiting  is  sometimes  the 
highest  form  of  action;  and,  second,  that 
patience  is  oftentimes  the  finest  expres- 
sion of  courage.  It  requires  something 
more  than  good  morals  and  high  think- 
ing to  wait  and  to  be  patient.  It  is 
possible  only  to  him  who  has  a  human 
perspective,  to  him  whose  morals  and  in- 
tellect are  vitalized  by  a  humane  imagi- 
nation. And  this  endowment  comes  rare- 
ly except  to  him  who  rises  directly  out 
of  the  common  people.  Humanity  renews 
itself  by  its  own  children.  It  is  rarely 
saved  from  without.    One  cannot  imag- 


ine Shakespeare  or  Lincoln  born  to  the 
purple. 

In  the  tradition  now  fast  gathering 
about  the  name  of  Lincoln  we  are  prone 
to  think  of  his  story-telling  as  a  minor  ele- 
ment in  his  character,  useful  indeed,  but, 
after  all,  trivial  as  compared  with  his 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  To  do 
this  is  to  confuse  the  external  mark  of 
humor  with  the  deeper  underlying  spirit. 
Lincoln's  stories  had  the  same  relation  to 
his  political  arguments  which  the  para- 
bles of  Christ  had  to  his  preaching.  Both 
arose  out  of  that  imagination  which  vis- 
ualized in  a  true  perspective  humanity 
and  human  relations.  As  we  recede  far- 
ther from  Lincoln's  day,  it  will  be  no  small 
loss  to  the  lesson  of  his  life  to  future  gen- 
erations if  we  strip  him  of  the  quality 
which  made  his  other  great  qualities  effect- 
ive, the  quality  which  makes  him  intense- 
ly human. 

Two  good  stories  have  recently  come  to 
me — the  one  about  Lincoln,  the  other  re- 
lated by  him — which  illustrate  the  moral 
quality  of  the  man,  in  the  one  case,  and 
his  keen  appreciation  of  human  reactions, 
in  the  other. 

The  first  was  told  me  by  one  of  the  few 
men  now  living  who  knew  Lincoln  well, 
and  relates  to  that  period  in  his  life  when 
he  was  practising  law  in  Springfield,  but 
thinking  day  by  day  over  the  problems  of 
the  country's  future.  For  some  years  be- 
fore the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  it  was 
the  custom  of  Senator  Douglas  to  come  to 
Springfield  from  time  to  time  and  speak 
on  political  questions.  Even  at  that  date 
it  was  Lincoln's  habit  to  reply  to  these 
speeches. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer  Sena- 
tor Douglas  had  made  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  efforts.  His  audience  was  carried 
away  with  enthusiasm.  Nevertheless,  at 
the  end  of  the  meeting  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  announced  that  one  week  later, 
from  the  same  platform,  he  would  under- 
take to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  Senator 
Douglas. 

The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  the 
man  who  told  me  the  story  (he  was  then 
a  boy  of  eighteen)  was  sweeping  out  the 
store  in  which  he  was  employed  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  came  along  on  the  way  to  his 
office.  In  his  usual  kindly  way  he  stopped 
to  have  a  word  with  the  boy,  whom  he 
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know  well,  and  the  talk  turned  naturally 
on  the  speech  of  the  night  before.  "Mr. 
Lincoln,"  said  the  boy,  in  his  enthusiasm, 
"do  you  think  you  can  reply  to  Senator 
Douglas's  speech?  Why,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Senator  Douglas  is  the  greatest  man  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  speech  was 
the  finest  speech  that  was  ever  made." 
"]My  boy,"  said  Lincoln,  "that  wasn't  a 
great  speech  and  Senator  Douglas  isn't 
a  great  man,  and  the  reasons  are  these: 
three  times  in  that  speech  Senator  Douglas 
made  a  false  statement,  and  he  knew  in 
each  case  that  the  statement  was  false. 
Some  time  or  other,  even  in  politics,  false- 
hoods catch  up  with  the  men  who  start 
them." 

One  can  well  imagine  that  it  was  under 
the  stress  of  those  days  that  Lincoln  ham- 
mered out  the  phrase  w^hich  has  become 
part  of  the  currency  of  political  discus- 
sions: "You  can  fool  part  of  the  people  all 
the  time,  you  can  fool  all  the  people  part 
of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  the  peo- 
ple all  the  time." 

The  other  story  belongs  to  the  darkest 
period  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
was  under  heated  discussion.  Lincoln  was 
being  pressed  by  the  radicals  on  the  one 
hand,  demanding  immediate  emancipa- 
tion, and  by  the  border  statesmen  on  the 
other,  who  insisted  that  such  action  would 
throw  their  States  into  the  arms  of  the 
Confederacy.  Not  every  American,  even 
at  this  day,  appreciates  the  service  of  the 
border  States  to  the  Union.  Missouri 
sent  nearly  as  many  men  to  the  Union 
army  as  Massachusetts! 

During  this  period  the  President  re- 
ceived one  day  a  visit  from  a  delegation  of 
border-State  representatives,  who  urged 
their  case  with  passionate  earnestness. 
They  had  entered  this  war,  they  said,  to 
save  the  Union,  not  to  free  the  negro,  and 
they  insisted  that  an  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  would  alienate  their  States  from  the 
Union  cause. 

Lincoln,  grave  and  troubled,  listened  to 
their  story,  the  deep  lines  in  his  face  tes- 
tifying to  the  anxiety  under  which  he  la- 
bored. He  replied  to  their  statements  and 
in  calm  and  sympathetic  tone  assured 
them  that  as  a  border-State  man  he  could 
understand  their  point  of  view.  But  he 
insisted  it  was  the  duty  of  the  border 


States  to  help  save  the  Union  either  with 
or  without  slavery,  and  that  his  own  duty 
compelled  him  to  look  at  the  matter  from 
other  points  of  view.  He  argued  that 
large  weight  must  be  given  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  men  in  the  great  States  of  New 
England  and  New  York.  "  I  have  just  had 
a  visit  this  morning,"  he  added,  "from 
Senator  Sumner,  Senator  Wade,  and  Mr. 
Stephens,  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  who  assure  me  that  unless  the 
abolition  of  slavery  is  made  clear  these 
great  States  will  refuse  further  troops  and 
money  for  the  war.  And,  what  is  more, 
they  are  coming  back  at  one  o'clock  to  get 
my  answer."  And  then,  as  a  smile  broke, 
over  his  care-worn  face,  he  continued: 
"My  situation  reminds  me  of  an  incident 
in  my  own  short  experience  in  school." 
And  here  followed  a  delightful  description 
of  a  primitive  Indiana  or  Kentucky  field 
school,  with  its  one  room,  its  spHt  pun- 
cheons for  seats,  and  its  modest  equipment 
for  teaching.  "There  were  few  books 
among  the  pioneer  families  of  those  days," 
continued  the  President;  "the  one  book 
which  every  family  possessed  was  the 
Bible,  and  it  was  commonly  used  as  a 
school  reader.  The  class  stood  up  in  line 
before  the  teacher  and,  beginning  with 
some  chapter,  each  scholar  in  turn  read  a 
verse.  The  boys  very  soon  learned  to 
count  the  number  standing  in  line,  and 
then  from  the  numbered  verses  to  prepare 
themselves  on  the  verses  coming  to  them 
on  the  second  reading,  and  by  this  means 
to  make  a  better  showing.  On  one  occa- 
sion we  read  that  chapter  which  tells  the 
story  of  the  Hebrew  children  and  their  ad- 
ventures in  the  fiery  furnace.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  verse  containing  the  three 
hard  names — Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego — came  to  a  boy  larger  than  the 
others,  but  backward  and  shy.  He  made 
sorry  work  of  the  names  of  the  three 
Hebrew  children,  but  finally  floundered 
through,  to  the  relief  of  everybody,  and 
the  reading  continued.  His  turn  to  read 
had  almost  come  round  again  when,  to 
the  astonishment  of  teacher  and  pupils,  he 
burst  out  into  sobs.  'Why,  Sammy,'  in- 
quired the  teacher,  '  what  is  the  matter? ' 
'Well,'  sobbed  Sammy,  digging  his  fists 
into  his  eyes  and  glancing  sidelong  at  his 
book,  '  them  three  blamed  fools  is  coming 
round  to  me  again.'  "  And  with  this  the 
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conference  ended,  leaving  the  matter  in 
statu  quo,  which  was  exactly  what  the 
story  was  intended  to  accomplish.  The 
emancipation  proclamation  was  at  that 
moment  lying  in  the  President's  desk  wait- 
ing a  victory  of  the  Union  arms  to  furnish 
a  fit  occasion  for  its  announcement.  An- 
tietam  set  it  free. 

If  Charles  Sumner  could  have  told  a 
story  like  that,  he  never  would  have 
inflicted  upon  his  country  the  frightful 
wrong  of  an  immediate  enfranchisement 
of  a  whole  race  of  slaves — a  wrong  which 
has  worked  misery  and  injustice  to  both 


races.  And  yet  no  politician  of  his  day 
had  a  finer  moral  purpose,  a  keener  intel- 
lect, or  a  better  knowledge  of  history. 

The  American  who  has  to  choose  to-day 
the  men  who  are  to  govern  in  State  and 
nation  may  well  be  hopeful  if  he  can  find 
politicians  who  possess  the  indispensable 
qualities  of  morals  and  brains.  These  pro- 
tect a  man  against  all  foes  except  him- 
self. For  the  highest  leadership  there 
must  still  be  sought  one  who  has  also  the 
gift  of  imagination  in  its  kindliest  human 
form.  Where  shall  we  turn  for  such  a 
leader? 


THE  GENIUSES  OF  LUTTON'S  HILL 
By  Philip  Curtiss 

Illustrations  by  Angus  MacDonall 


|HE  city  of  Lutton's  Hill  was 
normal  in  most  regards,  but 
sadly  deficient  in  one.  It 
had  some  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  four  depart- 
'  ment  stores,  ten  banks, 
twelve  churches,  a  country  club,  and  a 
packing-house;  occasionally  it  had  an  in- 
vestigation— in  all  of  which  institutions  it 
could  fairly  hold  up  its  head  with  Reading 
Village  and  Parsons  Hollow,  the  former  of 
which  could  boast  but  eight  banks  and 
the  latter  of  which  had  not  even  one  single 
club.  But  Lutton's  Hill  had  only  two 
men  of  genius,  in  which  particular  it  fell 
wofully  short  of  the  average — or  health- 
fully above  it,  according  to  the  point  of 
view ;  for,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ten  bank 
presidents,  the  twelve  clergymen,  and  the 
owner  of  the  packing-house,  with  ninety- 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  people  left  to  work  for  a  living,  the 
commercial  future  of  Lutton's  Hill  was 
exceedingly  rosy.  So  Lutton's  Hill  waxed 
fat  and  grew  prosperous  and,  for  the  most 
part,  completely  forgot  its  geniuses,  with 
which  the  latter  were  indeed  entirely  con- 
tent. 

To  spend,  then,  no  more  on  the  banks 
and  churches,  the  geniuses  of  Lutton's 
Hill  were  Anson  MacFarland  and  George 
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F.  Connor,  both  of  whom  were  geniuses 
because  each  had  been  born  with  a  single 
soul.  There  is  no  other  test  of  the  gen- 
ius than  this.  The  head  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Lutton  was  by  very  good  way  of 
being  a  genius,  as  he  had  a  talent  for  in- 
vestments which  was  little  short  of  un- 
canny. But  yet  he  was  not  a  genius,  for 
he  also  played  a  good  game  of  golf.  The 
strenuous  young  rector  of  Saint  George 
and  The  Dragon's  might  also  have  been  a 
genius,  for  his  sermons  were  almost  in- 
spired and  his  work  in  the  settlements 
marvellous.  And  yet  he  was  not,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  also  could  sing. 

But  Anson  MacFarland  and  George  F. 
Connor  were  not  of  such  mould.  The 
former  could  do  not  one  single  thing  in 
this  world  but  wring  strange  melodies  out 
of  the  English  language  and  the  latter 
could  simply  balance  himself  on  a  ladder. 

The  city  of  Lutton's  Hill  was,  in  a  way, 
proud  of  its  geniuses,  but  the  world  was 
delighted  and  the  seeming  deficiency  in 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  city  was  not 
due  to  obtuseness  but  rather  to  long  fa- 
miliarity with  the  geniuses'  quieter  selves. 
For  whereas  Anson  MacFarland  was 
known  to  the  world  at  large  as  "Byram 
Smith"  and  George  F.  Connor  as  "Wil- 
mot  the  Wizard,"  the  city  of  Lutton's  Hill 
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knew  them  chiefly  by  tlicir  given  names, 
and  failed,  without  other  reminders,  to 
connect  them  with  "Smith"  and  the 
"Wizard." 

Anson  MacFarland  did  not  wear  his 
hair  long  or  alTect  a  soft  tie,  while  George 
F.  Connor  did  not  run  to  diamonds.  They 
were  each  about  medium  height,  each  had 
red  hair,  and  each  was  a  little  bit  shy. 
Anson  IMacFarland  owned  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  shares  in  the  packing- 
house, and  George  F.  Connor  owned  a 
saloon.  They  were,  moreover,  the  best  of 
friends. 

Gold  runs  in  veins,  and  orchids  no 
doubt  grow  in  bunches.  So  it  was  with 
Lutton's  Hill  and  its  geniuses.  They  were 
both  born  at  No.  126  Grove  Street  on  a 
plot  about  thirty  feet  front,  and  with  that 
the  lode  was  exhausted.  You  could  have 
dug  to  unimaginable  depths  at  Nos.  124 
and  128 — even  at  127,  directly  across  the 
street — and  discovered  not  one  single  gen- 
ius, not  even  a  talent.  MacFarland  was 
born  on  the  lot  because  his  father  owned 
it;  Connor  was  born  there  because  his 
father  was  MacFarland  Senior's  utility 
man. 

The  rise  of  Anson  MacFarland  was 
normal.  As  a  boy  he  refused  to  spell. 
He  would  not  and  could  not  dance.  He 
loathed  mathematics,  and  he  broke  the 
piano.  He  was  the  butt  of  the  town  in 
baseball  and  tag,  and  he  made  himself  sick 
in  weeding  the  garden.  But  every  min- 
ute he  read.  He  read  before  breakfast,  he 
read  during  playtime,  and  he  read  half  the 
night  by  filling  the  cracks  in  the  door.  He 
stood  in  the  exact  ec|uator  of  his  class  in 
college  and  w^orked  for  three  years  on  the 
Record  newspaper.  Fie  was  a  good  re- 
porter and  a  hard-working  one.  Fie 
could  make  a  city  item  melodious  and  he 
learned  to  be  careful  of  dates.  He  saved 
a  half  of  his  income  because  he  had  no 
wish  to  spend  it.  And  then,  one  summer, 
he  deliberately  took  a  vacation  and  wrote 
"The  Rose  and  the  Lily." 

He  did  it  in  exactly  thirty-one  days,  and 
in  eight  months  more  it  was  being  read  in 
four  languages.  It  was  one  of  those  sto- 
ries that  succeeded  simply  because  it  sang. 
It  spoke  the  language  of  the  universe. 
The  scene  was  laid  in  New  Orleans  and 
Anson  had  never  been  south  of  Richmond, 
but  yet  it  was  true  because  he  assumed 


that  the  soul  of  New  Orleans  was  the  same 
as  the  soul  of  New  York.  There  was  not 
one  bit  of  realism  in  it,  and  not  one  scrap 
of  the  "local  color"  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  absorb  at  reporting,  but  yet  it 
was  greater  than  realism  because  it  con- 
tained the  emotions  which  are  truer  than 
facts.  It  was  immensely  popular  because 
it  was  also  immensely  great. 

Then  Anson  MacFarland,  under  the 
name  of  "  Byram  Smith,"  wrote  other 
books  and  others  and  others.  He  made 
a  fortune  and  put  a  part  in  the  packing- 
house, because  it  might  just  as  well  be 
there  as  anywhere  else  and  his  main  desire 
was  to  write. 

His  method  of  working  was  simple.  At 
seven  o'clock  each  evening  he  took  his  hat 
and  stick  and  ate  at  Lutton's  best  restau- 
rant, wisely  and  according  to  season.  He 
ended  with  three  cigars  and  a  glass  of 
chartreuse  and  sat  for  an  hour  in  the  sound 
of  the  orchestra.  He  then  walked  up  the 
darkened  and  echoing  streets  to  the  Atro- 
pos  Club  and  sat  until  twelve  reading 
the  weeklies  and  looking  at  pictures.  He 
never  played  cards  because  the  ace  of 
spades  did  not  interest  him.  He  then 
went  over  to  the  back  room  of  the  "Wil- 
mot  the  Wizard"  cafe,  had  one  glass  of 
beer  and  one  cheese  sandwich,  and  then 
went  silently  home. 

Fie  had  a  room  in  the  top  of  the  house 
which  contained  a  bed,  a  typewriter,  and 
the  toys  of  his  childhood  which  still  re- 
mained because  no  one  had  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  move  them.  They  meant  to 
him  nothing,  however,  nor  did  the  bed, 
for  that  matter.  His  principal  joy  in  the 
room  was  a  huge  easy  chair  over  which  a 
light  hung  suspended — but  which  had  not 
been  so  fixed  until  he  had  ruined  his  eyes 
by  not  moving  the  chair — and  which  he 
still  regarded  as  a  miracle  of  mechanical 
convenience. 

Home,  then,  he  would  return  and  into 
his  chair  he  would  sink  with  a  volume  of 
Dickens  or  Thackeray  or  Stevenson,  and 
opening  the  volume  at  random  would 
read  till  its  rhythm  had  caught  him. 
Then  he  would  take  off  his  collar,  pull  at 
his  pipe,  and  gaze  off  into  shadows,  the 
music  still  throbbing  within  him.  His 
shirt  would  go  next  and  then  his  trousers 
and  shoes;  and  when  he  was  clad  in  a 
crumpled  bathrobe  he  would  relight  his 
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a  clear  brain  and  good  digestion  are 
necessary  to  success. 
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Of  course  you  should  "eat  more  bread" 
and  less  meat  —  but  be  sure  your  bread 
contains  all  the  body-building  material 
in  the  whole  wheat  grain  prepared  in  a 
digestible  form.  The  only  bread  that 
fulfils  all  these  requirements  is 

Shredded  Wheat 
Biscuit 

the  natural,  elemental  food,  not  "treated''  or 
compounded  with  anything — contains  no  yeast, 
no  baking  powder,  no  chemicals  of  any  kind — 
just  pure,  whole  wheat  steam -cooked,  shredded 
and  baked.  Served  with  hot  milk  it  makes  a 
nourishing,  satisfying  dish  for  a  cold  day. 


Always  heat  the  Biscuit  in  the  oven  to  restore 
crispness.  Two  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuits  with 
hot  milk  or  cream  will  supply  all  the  energy 
needed  for  a  half  day's  work.  Try  TRISCUIT, 
the  Shredded  Wheat  Wafer,  for  luncheon  with 
butter,  cheese  or  marmalade. 
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